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The Genus Salmonella

Salmonellae are nonsporeforming, Gram-negative rods closely
related morphologically and physiologically to the other genera
of the family Enterobacteriaceae. They are usually motile, although
nonmotile forms occur; produce acid and gas from glucose, maltose,
mannitol, and sorbitol; do not ferment lactose, sucrose, or salicin;
do not form indol, coagulate milk, or liquefy gelatin. They are
parasitic upon man and animals and usually produce inflammatory
reactions in the intestinal tract.
The first organism representative of the group was isolated in
1885 by Smith and Salmon from pigs which had died of hog cholera.
They believed the organism to be the cause of the disease; conse-
quently, the name Bacillus cholerae suis was given to it. This
organism was considered to be the cause of hog cholera until 1904
when de Schweinitz and Dorset discovered that the real cause was
a filtrable virus. Subsequently this organism has been found to be
a secondary invader to the virus disease and to be one of the causes
of infectious enteritis in the pig. The second organism of the group
was isolated by Gartner in 1888 from a fatal case of gastroenteritis
in a young man who had eaten raw meat taken from a diseased
cow. The organism was named Bacillus enteritidis. The name Sal-
monella was proposed for the genus by Lignieres in 1900 in honor of
D. E. Salmon, the first Chief of the United States Bureau of Animal
Industry.
During the intervening years numerous species of bacteria
fulfilling the description for this genus have been described. Four
of the group, Salmonella paratyphi, Salmonella scKottmuelleri,
Salmonella herschfeldii, and Salmonella typhosa are well known
as species which are pathogenic for man. These species are not
known to produce infection in animals, and their occasional isolation
from animals is considered to be as a result of contamination. The
rest of the species in the genus which are to be discussed are
pathogenic for a wide variety of animals in which they produce
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